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THE APPROACHING GENERAL ELECTION. 
SELF-RELIANCE is the most useful lesson of adversity, and though it be 
the only beneficial result that is derived from misfortune, still its value 


is so great as almost to counter-balance the evil to which it owes its 


origin. Itis the inevitable tendency of the human mind to become 
- eareless in the hour of Prosperity ; ; and even if good fortune do not 


engender far worse passions, it cannot fail to arouse a degree of indif-_ 


ference that is but too frequently the forerunner of a premature decay. 
But when. the horizon becomes clonded, and a storm appears im the 


_ hitherto unruffled sky, then it is that we appreciate all adventitious aid 


at its proper value, and discover the great truth, that if we wish to 
rise superior to the frowns of fate, we must rely solely upon our own 
efforts, and not _— to others for that ¢ assistance which is within | our 
own grasp. 
The old: fable of Jupiter and the waggoner conveys a deep moral 
lesson, which it behoves all men to study aright, and which we our- 
- selves ought to take well to heart at the present juncture. For while 
we are so loudly clamouring to our fellow-countrymen for the full 
exercise of our rights, and the enjoyment of perfect religious liberty, are 
we in any adequate manner putting forth our own strength to attain 
these desirable objects? Are our words borne out by our actions? Is 
our strength of arm equal to our loudness of voice? And can we pro- 
duce one single proof of our own earnestness in a cause for which we 
are so incessantly soliciting the sympathies of others ? ‘I'ruth compels 
us to give a negative answer to these questions, and to suggest, more- 


over, the plain though somewhat unpalatable advice, that a little more | 


work and a little less talk would just now be of material service. acta 
non verba—deeds and not words—ought to be our motto, if we would 


not see the golden opportunity slip away, and if we wish to prove to the | 


world, and to the satisfaction of our own consciences, that we are really 
in earnest in the prosecution of our claims. 
‘It is urged by the timid and the apathetic, that we are too few to be 
able to accomplish anything unaided ; but if that be the case, let us at 
~ least come forward to prove that we deserve assistance; and if our plea 
be valid, there need be no fear but that we shall obtain all the aid we 
require. ‘The paucity of our numbers cannot weaken the force of our 
arguments. If we cannot fight our own battle, we can at least protest 
against the injury we suffer: if we cannot repeal the obnoxious statute, 
we can at least resent the insults it entails upon us. But, in truth, the 
question at issue is one towards the settlement of which neither numbers 
Nor influence can be regarded as an element; the public mind has but 


to be fully and satisfactorily impressed with the justice of our claims, | 
and were we but one tenth part as numerous as we are, we need not 


doubt as to the result. Our simple duty is to prove that we do feel— 
and that most acutely—the galling restriction under which we labour; 
and having done that, and employed, moreover, every constitutional 


means within our power for our own relief, we may then with confidence | 


demand at the hands of the nation, that justice which we are unable to 
obtain for ourselves. 

We have now an opportunity of registering our emphatic declaration 
Upon - vital point, and one that, if not taken advantage of, will not, 


. 


in all probability, be again presented to us for a lengthened period. We 
| could not wish for a more favourable occasion to prove to our fellow- 
countrymen our earnestness in the cause of Jewish emancipation than 
is afforded us by the approaching general election. Let us take good 


heed how we make use of the opportunity, for once lost, it can never 
again avail us ; and, if forewarned be forearmed, we cannot plead igno- 
rance in answer to the taunts of those who will not failto charge us with 
apathy. It is not our wont to be careless where our private interests are 


concerned: let us for once carry this spirit into the arena of political - 
life: There are but few boroughs in the kingdom which do not number 


some of our co-religionists among their burgesses; and wherever a Jew 


is to be found, let him not shrink from publicly demanding the senti- | 
| ments of the candidates who may present themselves for election, with — 
regard to the question of Jewish emancipation. This must not be done 


privately or by intimation, but in the most open and.unadisguised man- 


ner; aud'the answer, whether affirmative or negative, must be equally 


plain and decisive. When the numbers warrant it, as in many of 
the larger towns, the leading members of our faith, having obtained the 


requisite information, should resolve themselves into a committee, with 
a view to an individual canvass of their co-religionists, so as to make 
one and all fully acquainted with the opinions of the respective can- 
didates, and to impress upon their minds the absolute necessity which — 


now exists for them to be true to themselves, and in every instance, be 


the other merits what they may, to support those only who will pledge 


themselves to vote for the repeal of the obnoxious statute. Where the 


numbers are too few to need any formal organisation, let the Jewish 


voters mark their sense of the importance of this question by voting for 


| the candidate who proclaims his adhesion to the cause of emancipation, 


or if none such present himself, by taking no share whatever in the 
contest. Liverpool and Norwich have already declared their intentions 


in this matter, and at a public meeting of our co-religionists in each of those 


towns, they unanimously adopted the resolution, ‘“‘ That, as members of 
the Jewish persuasion cannot consistently give their support to gentle- 
men whose recorded votes and declared intentions are opposed to the 
removal of the civil disabilities under which Her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish faith now labour, this meeting calls upon the 
Jewish community to aid the return to Parliament of candidates who 


have supported their claims, and who will, when elected, use every 


endeavour to obtain for them their just rights.” 


We trust that. this example will be followed through the length and 


breadth of the land. There is no time to be lost; but a few days are 


all that we have at our own disposal; and when we reflect, that upon the — 


use we make of them depends our character for truth and earnestness 


in the promotion of our own dearest interests, we feel assured that we 
need Say no more to ensure the zealous co-operation of oreny member 


_ of our faith. 


MANNERS ‘AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


(Concluded from page 301 ) 

Arts and manufactures — Glass, linen, dyeing, paper from papyrus 
leather—Boats and ships of war—Use of precious metals in 
casting—Mechanical forces—Medicine—Dress and decorations. 
It is not only in the grandeur and massiveness of their temples and 

palaces that the Egyptians astonish the modern traveller; but they have 

a claim scarcely less strong on our admiration for their excellence in 

some of the nicer and more elaborate and useful branches of art. In 

paintings executed in the reign of Osirtasen L, upwards of 3,500 years 


z and 


| ago, we have representations of the at of glan lowing as it was then 


j 
» 
| 
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practised, ‘The form of the bottle, the use of the blow-pipe, and the 
green of the fused material, cannot be mistaken, and glass ornaments 
and bottles have been found in the tombs. The Egyptians imitated, 
with a skill not surpassed, if equalled by the moderns, the amethyst, 
the emerald, and other precious stones, and formed necklaces of all the 
hues of the rainbow. Glass was used amongst them for bottles, vases, 
cups, ornaments, and even coffins, and they were fuily acquainted with 
the art of glass-cutting. From them it is plain, as a matter of history, 
that the Israelites received instructions in the art of engraving precious 
stones, and an export trade from Egypt was carried on for many years 
of vessels of glass and porcelain. | 

The linen manufacture was also celebrated. Much linen was em- 
ployed as an article of dress in their hot climate, and still more in the 
interment of the dead, and for export to foreign nations. The represen- 
tations of the looms of Egypt on the tombs of Thebes are very simple 
and rude, and we are constrained to suppose that either they were im- 
proved upon in subsequent years, or that with these imperfect instru- 
ments they wrought, with much care, time, and labour, the manufactured 


-arucle which became so valuable and celebrated. Some of the mummy | 


cloths which are preserved are of beautiful texture, and bespeak a high 
degree of excellence for those who manufactured them. The fisest 
kind resemble muslin, and are very thin and transparent. Some of 
them are fringed like shawls. Others have strong selvages, with stripes 
of blue, the dye of which has been determined to be indigo. One spe- 


-cimen is covered with hieroglyphics, drawn with exceeding fineness. 


Gold and silver wire was used at a very early date in Egypt in weaving 
and embroidery. A passage in Pliny demonstrates their acquaintance 
with chemical laws and preparations necessary for dyeing. “ The sin- 
gular thing,” he writes, “is, that though the bath contains only one 
colour, several hues are imparted to the piece, these changes depending 
on the nature of the drug employed, nor can the colour be afterwards 
washed off; and surely if the bath had many colours in it, they must 
have presented a confused appearance on the cloth.” It is quite plain 
from this description, that before the dipping of the cloth it had been 
prepared, and it is only natural to infer hence that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with some of the facts and laws of modern chemistry. 

‘The papyrus, which has given us our modern name of paper, merits 


a brief description in a list of Egyptian manufactures and products. It 

grew in watery places, by the brooks and ponds of the Nile. It has_ 
large twisted roots and a triangular stem, fifteen or twenty feet in height. | 
It is surmounted by a tuft of fine fibrous filaments, and these are again 


subdivided. The paper was obtained from the bark of the stem. This 
bark consists of plates, which when unrolled formed sheets, the inside ones 
being the best. The right of growing the papyrus and trading in it was 
a monopoly of the government. It still grows at Cyane, near Syracuse, 


_ but no paper now manufactured from it is equal to the old Egyptian. | 
It was not generally used in Egypt because of its exorbitant price, but 
pieces of broken pottery, of wood, stone, or leather, were substituted for 
it by the poor. ‘The use of paper made from papyrus was gradually — 


superseded by parchment, and this again gave place to the modern 
plentiful and cheap article which is manufactured from cotton and linen 


rags. The sheets of paper made in Egypt were long and very narrow. 


Belzoni had a papyrus twenty-three feet in length, and one and a half 
in breadth. Rolls of this papyrus exist in an extraordinary state of 
preservation. Sometimes they are externally gilded, are found thrust 
into the breast or between the knees of the mummy, and occasionally 
are enclosed in wooden boxes or purses. Eighteen hundred papyri 
manuscripts were dug out of the ruins of Flerculaseum alone, and are 


- deposited in the Museum of Naples. | 
For our knowledge of Egyptian leather, and the modes of masufac- 
turing and cutting it, we are indebted to the representations on the 


monuments, and to the few actual specimens which remain. These 


_ Tatter consist of straps across the bodies of mummies, some of which are 


beautifully embossed. Leather was employed for sandals, shoes, seats 
of chaiis and sofas, bow-cases, and ornaments for the chariot. Bottles 
were made of skins, and shields were covered with leather. A man is 
seen dipping the skins to soak in water before removing the hair, and 


in another picture Egyptian curriers are engaged in cutting leather with. 


a knife, in shape resembling the semicircular blade in use among 


modern curriers. Large quantities of skins were imported from foreign 


countries, and such things constituted no trifling item in the tribute pre- 
sented from conquered nations. In tanning, they used the pods of the 
Acacia Nilotica, the juiee of the unripe fruit of which is still imported 
from Egypt to Europe for medicinal purposes. 

Boats were made of wood, or the lighter kinds of osiers and rushes; 
the former for the transit of heavy goods, and the latter for pleasure, or 
smaller and lighter merchandise. Some boats were propelled by oars, 
aud others had masts and sails. A man stood at the head of the boat 
with a pole in his hand, to sound the depth of the water, to avoid the 
sand-banks in the river, which were changing their place at every 
season, because of the inundation. The larger boats had lofty and spa- 
cious cabins, and pleasure-boats were ornamented at the head and stern 
with the figure of a flower. The galleys, or ships of war, had a wooden 
bulwark for the defence of the rowers; archers were placed on the 
raised poop or forecastle, and a body of slingers in the tops. The sail 
was kept in action till they eame near the enemy, when it was suddenly 
reefed, the rowers strenuously plied their oars, and the steersmen so 
guided the galley as to strike, if possible, the vessel of the enemy on 
the side, so as to sink it by the shock, or afford opportunity for boarding. 


The sails were richly painted, and ornamented with various devices, and 
the edges of them were furnished with a strong border. 


The Egyptians were thoroughly acquainted with the use of the pre-— 
manner of working them. They were famous for 


cious metals, and the 


for vases, statues, coffins, and even for the dead bodies 


by an alloy of tin, so as to form bronze, and of this chisels 


the preparation of alloys, and skilful in the beating and em 


gold leaf. Gilding was used for the temples and vessels ployment of 


of the 
Abraham, we are told, was rich in silver and gold, as well as 
The balance for weighing the precious metals, all prices being dor; 
by weight, was verv delicately adjusted. It was such a Kelouty ae 
was used by Joseph’s brethren in their purchase of corn, |; 3 
scales, but a bar with a hook to it, to which the gold was sy wis 


bags. The most common metal in use was copper, which wun Nerden 


n cattle. 


were made. [ft has been alleged, that the properties and use of j 
were unknown, but Sir G. Wilkinson pleads for its use, obseryin . 
Thebes, butchers represented as sharpening their knives on their nd " 
attached to their aprons, and the metal looking like steel from its blue 
colour. Iron instruments are not found, but this fact by no sie 
determines their absence in the age of ancient Egypt, the rapid decom. 
position which takes place in the metal being quite sufficient to account 
for their disappearance, in case any formerly existed. It is scareel 
possible to account for the skill manifested by the Egyptians in enttip 
the hardest substance with bronze chisels; and though the use of emer 
powder has been referred to as affording an explanation, it is not yf. 
cient for the purpose. 

The casting of the golden calf by Aaron and the Israelites exhibits 
skill which was derived from Egypt; and it is argued, that Moses bein 
able to burn the calf, and reduce it to powder, is a remarkable proof of 
the progress which had been made in the working of metals, To 
reduce gold to powder it is necessary to employ tartaric acid. M. Goo. 
net, who has written on this subject, suggests, that instead of this syb. 
stance Moses employed natron, which is very common in the neighbour. 
hood where the occurrence took place, and when the gold was reduced 
and mixed with water it would possess no pleasant taste. The Israelites, 
who were to be punished for their idolatry, were made to drink of the 
nauseous beverage. ‘There are no representations yet discovered of the 
mode adopted in casting statucs, though we have this evidence of jts 
early antiquity. | | 


The style of art amongst the Egyptians was much affected by the 


conventional mode of drawing in use amongst them, and the dread of 
innovation, especially in connection with any of their religious subjects. 


Each artist was only permitted to. imitate closely the works of his pre- 


decessors, and a human face or an eve was represented in exactly the 


same manner from age to age. Statues were only allowed in certain 


postures of repose, which were most unfavourable for the development 


of art. Sir G. Wilkinson points out the age of Ramses:the Great 


the highest epoch of Egyptian art. The Egyptians were fond of paint- 
ing and drawing, but they had no notion at all of perspective. 


In the valleys on the side of the Nile are yet to be seen the quarries 
| whence the ancient Evyptians derived materials for their massive build. 


ings, and in the pictures which have come down to us we have some 
little information as to the mode by which immense blocks were trans- 
ported for the same purpose. The plan represented in the quarry at El 
Maasara is to place them on a sledge drawn by oxen op an inclined 
plane to the river. The stone was sometimes drawn by men who were 


condemned to hard labour as a punishment. Beyond a few pictures of | 


this nature, we have ‘no information as to the mechanical methods 
adopted in the removal and transport of the stones employed in the 
temples. Some of these were immensely large. The obelisks trans- 


ported from Syene to Thebes are from seventy to ninety feet in length, 


and the one at Karnac weighs about two hundred and ninety-seven tons. 
These obelisks are small in comparison to the size and weight of the 


colossal statues. The colossi in the plain of Quorneh are reckoned to” 


contain each eleven thousand five hundred cubic feet, and a statue at the 
Memnonium, cr rather the Ramessium, weighs upwards of eight hun- 
dred and cighty-seven tons, and must have been brought one hundred 
aud thirty-eight miles. There is also the temple mentioned by Hero- 


-dotus at Buto in the Delta, about which he says that it was brought 
from Elephantiue, and that it was a monolith, one solid temple, and 


according to the most moderate calculation of the dimensions he gives 
of it, it is reckoned to have contained five thousand tons m weight. 


From these facts it appears almost certain, that the Egyptians were @ 


possession of mechanical knowledge to which the moderns have not yet 
attained; and though ours is the age of the railroad and the electric 


| telegraph, the ancient wisdom of Egypt probably embraced secrets which 


yet remain hidden from us. 

Bellows and siphons are amongst the inventions with which Egypt 
was familiar. The latter, it is said, were used for tasting wine, and for 
draining and watering the lands. | | 

The use and ss of medicine was well understocd. Each branch 
of the medical profession was restricted to those who professed it. One 
took charge of diseases of the eye, another of those of the bowels, am 
another of those of the head. Accoucheurs were mostly wrurs 
Doctors were paid by the state, and care was taken that their ae 
should not die under their hands from neglect or improper ear 
The majority of diseases were held to proceed from indigestion an a 
cessive eating, and medical advice consisted principally in attention 


diet and regimen. Physicians and drugs were numerous, and gut at 
tation of Egyptian skill in the healing art extended to foreign ™ 


When medicine failed, they had recourse to magic, dreams, and em 
vows, and did not forget, on recovery, to present offerings at goer 3 
of the gods, often in ivory or precious metals, of the limbs whie 
been disabled or diseased. | | | . | 
As dress, the Egyptians, especially the lower orders, 
apron or kilt about the loins, aud sometimes short drawers. * 
these the higher classes cast a dress of linen, reaching to the - | 
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having large sleeves, and secured bya girdle. The princes had a badge | 


at the side of the head descending to the shoulder, and ending in gold 
fringe. The king wore the crown of the upper or lower country, or 
the pshent, the union of the two, and it was not unusual for the crown 
to be worn even in. battle. | 
wigs of various sorts; and to have the hair of the head and the beard Jong 
was a sign of carelessness and mourning. The priests shaved the whole 
body every three days, as before mentioned. In shaving the heads of young 
children, the locks at the front, sides, and back, were often left; and, 
according to Herodotus, the weight of hair cut off was given, with an 
equal quantity of silver, to the temple of one of the gods. Young chil- 
dren were decorated with the bulla, or charm, supposed to defend the 
wearer from the evil eye, and to prompt him to acts of goodness and 
virtue. The sandals varied in form, some being turned up at the end 
like our skates. They were made of papyrus stalks or palm leaves, or 
of leather lined with cloth. The dresses of the women were, the loose 
robe or skirt, reaching to the ankles, and over this a petticoat fastened 
toa girdle; the petticoat was of great varicty of pattern, according to 
the rank and taste of the wearer. Ladies wore their hair long and 
plaited, bound by an ornamental fillet. Rings, earrings, signets, arm- 
lets, anklets, bracelets, and necklaces, were plentiful, though there is 
no proof of the custom cf the wedding-ring. ‘The ladies wore combs, 
stained their eyelids and eyebrows, used pins and needles, and were fond 
of pretty round mirrors made of metal.— Ancient Equpt: its Monuments 
and History. | | 


The Egyptians shaved the head, and wore | 


THE AFGHANS, THE TEN TRIBES, AND THE KINGS 
OF THE EAST. eae 
(Concluded from page 298.) 


“ Dr. Wolf, who at one time expressed a doubt whether the Afghans 
resemble the Jews as to their physiognomy, observed, in his account of 


his Journey to Bokhara, published in 1845, that he was wonderfully — 


struck with the likeness of two of their tribes to the Jews. 


“« Mr. Moorcroft says of the Afghans, ‘ They are tall for mountaineers, . 


and of a singularly Jewish cast of features.” clay 
“The opinion which prevails among the nation themselves on the 
point, is another reason in confirmation of the opinion:— = 
“An evidence of their Israclitish origin is briefly, but decisively, 
brought forward by Sir Alexander Burnes, and that is, their uniform 
declaration that such is the extraction of their nation. This is the 


| Tamerlane, subdued them. 
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admirably fitted to endure and to overcome hardships, and qualified for 


heroic enterprise, such as they may be called to. | 

‘‘ With respect to the Euphrates, should the Afghans be the Ten 
Tribes, the direct line of road to Palestine would cross both that river 
and a great portion of the Turkish empire. It may be remarked on 
their supposed title of ‘the kings of the East,’ that the Afghan king- 


| dom, as well as those of Persia and India, of which they have been at 


times the masters, all lie eastward of Palestine. The state of the 
Turkish empire leads to the conjecture, that in a few years hence it 
may be unable to offer any formidable obstacle to the progress of that 
warlike people, should it direct its march across its territories; nor 
could we expect Persia to oppose any more serious. It was a single 
though a powerful tribe of the Afghans which subjugated that kingdom 
in the last century. 

‘ Considering further the claims of the Afghans to the title of ‘the 
kings of the East,’ we learn from Elphinstone’s Cabool, that a single 
tribe of their nation, the Soonee, occupied the cities of Ghore under a 
royal family in the eleventh century. In the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the Afghans subverted the dynasty of Ghuznee, burnt that city, 
and, to use the words of the author whom we cite, ‘they afterwards 
continued to extend their empire, and by degrees reduced under their 
government the whole of the present kingdoms of Cabool, India, Baikh, 
Budukshaun, and a great part of Khorassan.’ He afterwards states, 
that during three centuries, until the invasion of Bauber, the Afghans 
reigned with some interruptions over India, Bauber, a descendant of 
After his death, one of ‘his sons remained 
king of Cabool, while Sher Shah founded another Afghan dynasty in 


|| India, which, however, was soon subverted; and the plains of Afghan- 


istan were divided between the Great Mogul and the king of Persia ; 


the mountains, however, remained unconquered. This people evidently : 
vindicated their freedom, for in the beginning of the eighteenth century 


we find that the Ghiljies, a single Afghan tribe, founded an empire 


which included all Persia, enduring until Nadir Shah overthrew their — 


dynasty, and annexed most of Afghanistan to Persia. Upon his death, 
an. Afghan monarchy was founded under Ahmed Shah, one of his 
lieutenants, and himself an Afghan: this monarchy, at its height, ex- 


tended from the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea to that of the Jumna, 


and from the Oxus to the Indian Ocean. They have thus been the 


lords of India and of Persia, and are therefore well entitled to the desig- _ 


|} nation of the ‘ kings of the East.’—pp. 39—42. 


more striking as they are a homogeneous people, among whom traditions | 


of that nature would have the greatest interest, and be most likely to he 


preserved inviolate. As Sir Alexander Burnes tells us, that whilst they | 
claim this origin they consider the term of Yahoode-one of reproach, | 


and entertain strong prejudices against the Jewish nation, Can it be sup- 
posed that they would set up such a claim upon slight grounds? Mus- 


sulmans themselves, they are living in the midst of Mahomedan nations, | 


amongst whom the Jew is universally despised and trodden under foot ; 


nor is there anything in their occupations or habits of life, which could | 
inspire the slightest respect for the Jew in the minds of a rude and | 


warlike people such as the Afghans.—p. 81. 


“ With respect to their language, the Serampore Baptist missionaries. 
state, that ‘in no Oriental language have they found so many Hebrew | 


roots as inthe Pushto” 


“There are other circumstances in the description given of these 


people, which must not be overlooked:— | ge 
“There are some few points respecting the Afghans worthy of 


observation, and which will be satisfactory to those who may be disposed | 


to attribute to them an Israelitish descent. ‘Their position amidst 


mountains has tended to keep them unmixed with other nations, to dis- 


pose them to constant exertion, especially in the chase, and to make them 
a hardy, bold, and vigorous race. Placed as they are, between India 
and Persia, they very long since acquired warlike as well as predatory 
habits; they are skilful in the use of the sword and of fire-arms; they 


are, perhaps, the least intolerant of Mahometans; and their political | 
constitution, which contains very considerable elements of freedom, and 


presents a sort of rough likeness to that of our own country, has con- 


tributed to promote, and now aic. in preserving the manliness of their 


character. Their military qualities have long been recognised as pre- 
eminent in Indian warfare, and have obtained for them, under the name 
of Putans, the highest reputation in the armies of Hindostan. They 
are particularly formidable in a hand-to-hand fight. When our troops 
stormed Ghuznee, under Lord Keane, the Afghans made a most reso- 
lute defence, sword in hand, when the gate was blown in. Our soldiers 
experienced their energy in the war with the Robhillas, who are of 
Afghan descent; in one conflict during those hostilities, they made a 
furious onset on unbroken disciplined troops, with a headlong valour, 
which, in the first instance, was partially successful. Their prowess 
gave them twice, in ages past, the throne of Delhi, and in the last 
century obtained for them that of Persia. If, therefore, the Afghans 
are the Ten Tribes, and those tribes are ‘the kings of the East’ (Rev. 
xvi. 12), whose way, in language of prophecy, is to be prepared by the 
drying up of the water of the Euphrates, it must be admitted that they 
can fairly claim that lofty title. It is to be presumed, that the Assyrian 
conqueror carried the Ten Tribes to the place of their captivity by a 
direct road; and should the Afghans march in a straight line to Pales- 
tine, they would necessarily, immediately on leaving their own territory, 
follow that same direct road. If the homeward way of the Ten Tribes 
will be a straight, we cannot be sure that it will be an easy way. But 


if they, unknown both to us and to themselves, be these Eastern moun- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


taineers, there is full reason to believe that they will be found a people | 


“© But we must refer to the work itself for many other particulars, 
which afford remarkable illustrations of various passages of Scripture, 
which speak of the passage through the Red Sea and Jordan; of Eph- 
raim; and of the promised union of Judah and Israel; to say nothing 
of a very elaborate and interesting dissertation upon the question of the 
identity of the Druses with the Moabites. ee 

“A letter! recently received from an officer on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, furnishes intelligence, which confirms 


in a remarkable manner the above-mentioned opinion respecting the 
Afghans. | 


“Tt is dated from ‘ JZead Quarters, Camp, Munikiala, 20th January, 
1852. | 


© Having just been through a part of Afghanistan Proper, although 
-nowa part of our dominions, I cannot help writing to tell you how I 


was struck with the Jewishness of the people, the moment we crossed 
the Indus; and not only their appearance, but every possible circum- 


stance, tends to convince one that they are the descendants-of the Ten 


Tribes. | 
“¢ They call themselves ‘ Bunnie Israeel’ (Bunnie being exactly 
synonymous with ‘ Mac’ in Scotland, and‘ T itz’ in England), and are 


proud of it, whereas to all other Mahometans a more severe term of — 
| abuse cannot be applied than Yahoode or Jew. | 


‘““« One of the Tribes that at present are giving us a good deal of 


trouble is called the ‘ Eusyphzie,’? or tribe ‘of Joseph; ‘zie’ meaning — 


‘tribe;’? and next to them are the ‘ Isakzie,’ or tribe of Isaac. Ishmael 
is a very common name amongst them.’ ”’ | 


SADLER’s WexLts.—Overflowing audiences nightly testify to public 
approbation. Since our last notice Auber’s opera of ‘‘ Les Diamans de 
la Couronne,” or the “Crown Diamonds," has been produced. The 
part of Catarina was performed by Miss: Louisa Pyne, who we were 
pleased to see restored to perfect health, and to her charming voice. In 
the duet in the ball-room scene, given by Miss Pyne and Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, an encore was the reward, which narrowly escaped a second. 
Miss Pyne introduced as the finale to the opera Rode’s air with varia- 


tions, which drew down enthusiastic applause. As Diana, Miss Rebecca > 


Isaacs was also greeted with frequent cheers. As Don Henrique, Mr. 
Harrison gave to the character as much force as he is capable. Mr. 
Whitworth played the part of Redolledo, and electrified the audience 
with his exquisite giving of the ‘‘ Muliteer.” As the ‘ Daughter of 
the Regiment,” Miss Rebecca Isaacs has added nightly to her laurels. 
To-morrow evening Miss P. Horton makes her first appearance on 
these boards; and we must sincerely congratulate Miss Horton on the 
success which has attended her efforts (aided by the efficient musical 
directorship of Mr. German Reed) to establish a northern opera house. — 


Rasst said, ‘‘ Contemplate three things, and thou wilt eschew (or 
avoid) transgression: 1. Know what is above thee; 2. An gy seeth, 
and an EAR heareth ; 3, and all thy deeds are registered in a book." — 
Mishna. 

; the “ | ” 
' See Appendix to Afghans. 
This word is spelt “ Younufzyes,” elsewhere in the pamphiet. 
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“9 Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
| of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS. 

By Dr. Zipser, Chief Rabbi of Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. 
(Supplementary addition to Matthew, chap. 5.)! 

Verse 3. ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

‘Poor in spirit” is an expression which we meet with in the Talmud 
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(MyI3 , 7D); but in the Bible we never find that poverty of spirit 
is praised as a moral excellency, nor do we, in my opinion, in the Greek. | 


I think, however, that this passage is important, in as far as it is calcu- 
lated to throw some light on a disputed question, namely, whether 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew or Greek. From the quoted 
passage we infer the first; viz., the Gospel of Matthew must have been 
written in Hebrew, since, in that language ‘3) and 13y (meek and poor) 
are often used one for the other (vide Psalm vi. 13,19; x. 12; Prov. 
iii. 34; xiv.21; Jobxxiv.4; Isaiah xxxii.7; Amos viii.4). MIN OY 


sequences of idle doings” (Berachoth, 61 5). 


fellow-prisoner, R. Akiba exclaimed, “ Papus, what has 
hither?” ‘ Happy art thou, R. Akiba,” exclaimed the 
hast been persecuted and imprisoned for thy holy zeal and 
herence to the holy law; but woe to me, whose sufferings 


brought | ou 


y 
other, t 
steadfast 
are the con- 


“God seeketh the persecuted,” 7°27 NX wWpr’ 
Whether the righteous persecutes another righteous ma 
the righteous, or a wicked man persecutes another wicked 
is ever with the persecuted, stands at his side, ready to assist him. a. 
where the righteous persecutes the wicked, heavenly assistance jg on 
withdrawn from the persecuted. When Abel was persecuted by Cain 
God had respect unto Abel; Nimrod persecuted Abraham, and God 
chose the latter as the father of the faithful; Esau persecuted Jacob 
and Jacob became the progenitor of His people; Moses was persecuted 
by Pharoah, and God called him “‘ the faithful of His house”. David 
was persecuted by Saul, he became the anointed of the Lord; Israel 


(Ecel. iii, 15), 
n, ora Wicked | 
man, the Lord 


| was persecuted by all nations, and the Lord made them His own chosen 


and M) 3) are synonymous in Hebrew, and we can therefore attribute | 


it solely to the erroneous rendering of the Greek translator, who must 


have translated M17 3), which he might have found in his copy, with 


‘poor in spirit,’’ instead of “ humble in spirit.” — 

Verse 4. “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
“When the patriarch Jacob,” relates the Medrash, “ after the man 
troubles and tribulations of his life, longed for peace and tranquillity, 
the loss of his beloved son Joseph added new pangs to his many trials. 


‘Is it not enough,’ exclaimed a voice from on high, ‘ that the pious shall 


enjoy happiness in the future world? And wilt thou look for happiness 
here and hereafter?’” (Bereshith Raba, Parasha 84; Jalkut to Job, 
chap. 9). | | | 
Verse 6. “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” 
Rabbi Tauchum said, ‘‘ He who doth 
Divine law, shall be satistied in the world to come; for it is said 


(Psalm xxxvi. 6), ‘They shall be satisfied with the fatness of thy house’ ” 
(Sanhedrin 100 a), | 


Verse 7. ‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

It is a well-known fact, that many societies have sprung up in our 
time for preventing cruelty to animals. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that their humane exertions have, as yet, not been appreciated by, 
nor sufficiently pervaded, the mass of the people; and we not unfre- 
quently see how men, by their treatment of animals, lower themselves 


hunger in this world after the 


people. Rabbi Yehuda said, ‘* The same distinction we find with regard 


to sacrifices: the ox is hunted by the lion, the goat by the leopard, the 
lamb by the wolf, and the dove by the birds of prey; and the Lord 


said, when you bring me an offering, bring it of those animals which are 


persecuted by others” (Vayikra Raba Porasha, 27). 
[We would recommend these passages to the perusal of the Newdp- 
gates and Inglises, whose speeches savour so much of Christian love and 


charity, who lay the unction to their souls, who have the words continu. 


| ally on their lips, but very little of their spirit in their actions. 


| 


below the brute. The Talmud has pronounced its anathema against — 


cruelty to animals, and an injunction against it is laid down in the fol- 


lowing sentence: NMYNNT apy « Cruelty towards animals is 


prohibited by the law Divine.” The following narrative is a striking 
illustration thereof: ‘ 


Rabbi Yehuda Hanasi was afflicted for some time with heavy bodily | 
“What could have been the cause,” asks the Talmud, 


sufferings. 


that brought upon this pious man such severe pains?” “A certain 


act,” we read in the answer, *“‘brought vpon him, and another act | 
The learned’ Rabbi once passed a | 


-allayed and healed, his sufferings. 
slaughter-house, where a calf was brought to be slaughtered. The calf, 
however ran away, and fled for refuge under the cloak of the Rabbi. 
‘Go and be killed,’ said the Rabbi, ‘for this is the end for which thou 
hast been created.’ Then the sentence was pronounced in heaven, ‘ He 
who does not know mercy, shall receive no mercy.’ Rabbi Yehuda 
_ Hanasi was, after that, visited with heavy sufferings. Many years after, 
_when his servant, in cleansing the house, wanted to kill some weasels, 
the afflicted old man said, ‘ Let them live; forit is written, “ The Lord 
is merciful to all his creatures”’ (Psalm cxlv. 9). Then again the sen- 
tence was pronounced in heaven, ‘ Because he hath shewn mercy, he 
also shall receive mercy;’ and he recovered from his affliction.” 
Pig 10. “ Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” 

When the Jews lived under the dominion of the Greeks, relates the 


Talmud, a decree was issued, prohibiting the study of the holy law. | 
Judah, the son of Papus, once found Rabbi Akiba surrounded by a large © 


assembly, to whom he was expounding the law.‘ Akiba,” he said, “art 
thou not afraid of our tyrants, who have interdicted this study?” 
Rabbi Akiba answered him in a parable; he said, ‘‘ The fox once 
walked near the river’s side, when he saw the timid inhabitants of the 
limpid element dispersing, at the sight of him, in all directions. ‘What 
is the cause of your flight?’ he inquired, with a mien of innocence. 
‘The nets,’ answered they, ‘ which men throw to catch us.’ ‘ Come on 
shore, then,’ said reynard, ‘and we will live happily together, as our 
ancestors did before us.’ ‘ Art thou it,’ replied they, ‘ whom the world 
misnames the cunning? Thou art not cunning, but foolish; if we stand 
in fear of our life in the element which is life itself, how much more on 
dry land, which brings us death?’” “ Thus it is with us,” continued 
Rabbi Akiba, “if we brave danger in studying the law, of which it is 
_ written, ‘ For it is thy life, and the length of thy days’ (Deut. xxx. 20), 
how much more would we peril ourselves if we should abandon it.” Not 
long after Rabbi Akiba was detected and thrown into prison, which he 
‘soon had to share with Judah, the son of Papus. At the sight of his 


' In my former articles under th 
uoted, which in word an 
morais, and which I in this 


present article complete.—Z. 


is head I left several passages from the Talmud 
d meaning correspond throughout with the Gospel 


Verse 16. ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which ts mm heaven.” 


Rav Nachman, the son of Isaac, said—‘* What means the passage, — 


‘By the savour of thy good ointments’ (Cant. 1.3). The wise man jg 
to be compared to a vessel containing precious ointment, when it was 
opened it spread its odour over all the surrounding objects; but when 
closed, no trace of its contents exist. Thus shall the wise man strive 
to promote his learning’”’ (Aboda Sarah, 39). 

Verse 19. * Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these least com- 


-mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shalt 


be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” i: 
Rabbi said—‘* Be as strictly observant of a light precept as of a 
weighty one, for thou canst not know the rewards peculiarly allotted 
to each precept” ‘“ Weigh not the ways of life” (Prov. v. 6), bring 
not worldly calculation to the observance of the divine precepts, to do 
those only, for the observance of which a great reward is promised, but 


neglect those the reward of which appears insignificant to thee. A 


king once had a vineyard; he hired workmen totend the garden. Some 


had to dig, others to plant, and others to weed; but they were put to - 


their daily task at will, nor were they informed of the pay for any par- 
ticular labour, lest they should, swayed by gain, undertake the more 
lucrative labour, and neglect that which paid least, and the vineyard 


would thus be but indifferently attended to. So is it with the command. 


ments; no reward was stipulated, that man may observe even the least 
of them” (Jalkut to Prov. v.). eee 


— Verse 29. “ And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
|| from thee; for it ts profitable for thee that one of thy members should 


perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” wae 


the south, his figure stately, his eyes bright, and his long hair flowing 
in rich profusion on his shoulders, came to me, and expressed a wish to 
become a Nazarite, and to have his hair cut off. ‘ My son,’ said I, ‘ why 
wilt thou destroy this fine hair?’ ‘When I kept my father’s flocks, 


replied the young man, ‘I went one cay to draw water from the well. 


As I bent down over the crystal mirror, I beheld my figure reflected in 
the water. My vanity was flattered; but my better resolutions con- 
quered the worldly emotion, and I strengthened myself against the temp- 
tations of my vain nature, by exclaiming, Why wilt thou exult, in 4 
world which is transitory and perishable, in personal beauty, which is 


| soon to become dust and food for the worms? I then took a vow to 


become a Nazarite, and have this hair, that led me into temptations, cut 
off.’ Rabbi Simon kissed him, and exclaimed, ‘ My son, O that the num- 
ber of such Nazarites may increase in Israel’” (Nedarim, 9; Nasir, 4). 

Verse 44. * 
you. 

Rabbah, the son of Hinnah, said —“ He, who could intercede 10 
mercy for his fellow-man [that this is meant of his enemies, will become 
clear from the sequel], and abstains from it, is called a sinner ; for it 
is written, ‘ As for me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lor 
in ceasing to pray for you’ (1 Sam. xii. 23). 
whose behalf our intercession is made, is a learned and pious man, . 
must strengthen our intercession by intense grief and heartfelt meee? 
for it is said, ‘ When they suffered [the Talmud relates this agers ¢ 
Doeg the Edomite and Ahithophel, the enemies of David], my clothing 
was sackcloth; I humbled my soul with fastings, and my prayer return 
into mine own bosom’ ” (Psalm xxxv. 13). ) 


(To be continued.) 


THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO THEI! 
OWN LAND. 


IN A LETTER TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


| My Lord,—Your Lordship is not now Minister of Foreign oe 
the British Government, but you are still Foreign Minister im tne 


ew 
of the British people, who regretted your retirement from yt ot “a 


months ‘ago, as an encouragement to the enemies of liberty 


Simon the Just relates in the Talmud —“ Once a young man from 


Pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 


And if the individual, 10 | 
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whom your very name is a nightmare, as, on the contrary, it is the 
watchword of the oppressed, and the rejoicing of every freeman. Your 
declarations in behalf of Hungary are still sounding in the world’s ears; 
and your exertions, not unsuccessful, for the release of some of her 
rincipal patriots from banishment, have endeared you to every friend 
of humanity, and entitle you to a nation’s gratitude and the blessings of 
her offspring. Your policy in office is approved of by every man who 
has either head or heart for the political welfare of mankind; and, what 
is scarcely less honourable, is condemned only by bigots and blockheads 
at home or abroad. In consequence, therefore, of your high standing 
as a statesman, and a friend of constitutional freedom everywhere, permit 
me to direct your attention to the important advantages likely to result 
to the liberty and the happiness of mankind, as well as the good to 
themselves, from the restoration of the Israelites to their own land at 
the present time, with some hints at the means of its accomplishment. 
This people, I need not tell vou, are scattered among all the nations 
of the earth; but their numbers under free governments are not con- 
siderable, whereas in European countries, which are subject to despotic 
control, such as Russia and Austria, they abound, and often form, in 
everything relating to commerce and business of every sort, the most 
active part of the population, while they are almost as much oppressed 
as their fathers were in Egypt several thousands of years ago; yet 
when or where does either philanthropist or statesman take any measures 


for their relief, or consider them as a people of any account? The | 
failure of attempts at liberty in Italy, Hungary, and Poland is looked 


upon and lamented as a calamity to mankind. The wrongs of the 


African awaken indignation in every bosom, and fleets, at the public | 


expense, are manned to guard his coast. Even encroachments on the 
wilds of savages are denounced on either hand; but for fallen Israel 
there is no help from governments, as there is no regret in the public 
mind. Yet, in addition to the calls of humanity, do not the claims of 


duty and interest concur to demand sympathy and assistance for the race | 


_ of Israel, more than for any other portion of mankind, from the people 

of every civilised country at least ? for from them, and from them alone 
as a people, has not every nation derived everything that is true in reli- 
gion, Just in government, or equitable in morals ?—things without which 
no land is worth living in, and. things from the want of which the 
mightiest empires have fallen down, as buildings without cement. Do 
‘men value these blessings, and owe nothing to the nation that first pos- 
sessed them, and published or set the example of them to the rest of 
mankind? Surely, if nations, who never benefited the human family— 
nor are soon likely to advantage it, being mostly the descendants of 
brigands, and often little better than brigands themselves—excite the 


compassion, and justly receive the countenance of others, because they | 
are oppressed, the Jewish people, whose ancestors were illustrious bene- + 


factors of mankind, and who are: themselves peaceful, and even passive 
in their demeanour and habits, and by their activity and enterprise the 
aggrandisers of the Pharaohs who lord it over them, have superior 
claims to regard, both on account of what they have been, and for the 
sake of what they are, and, as an independent people, are likely to be. 
As a nation, indeed, they are scattered and broken, and laid in the dust, 
but require merely to be collected and united, and raised up*to be as 
_ great and as powerful, a people as ever ; for they exist intact, and have 
lost nothing of whatever they possessed of the elements of either ex- 
ternal or internal greatness, or of their remarkable and distinctive 
character ; and are, moreover, as numerous, if not more so, at present, 
as at the most flourishing period of their nation’s annals. ree 
Evidently, therefore, the retirement of the Jewish people from 
_despotical states throughout the world, and from such principalities in 


Europe in particular, would be the impoverishment and weakening of © 


the governments of those realms; in the same way as the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt of old was the spoiling of the Egyptians, and 
the cutting off of Pharaoh's means of mischief. Nor this alone; the 
‘movement would necessarily give a needed impulse to European liberty 
at the present time, when its enemies have obtained important advan- 
tages over it, and are exulting in the prospect and anticipation of its 
entire overthrow. And more than this, too, were they to be established 
as an independent people in their own land, framing and executing laws 
for themselves, regarding local matters at least, would they not be 
likely to become, by their wealth, industry, and character, of speedy 
advantage to the cause of national liberty, which it would be their inte- 
rest to side with and assist? | 
Now, as Russia, in which the Jews abound, is the head-quarters of 
European despotism, and at the same time the natural enemy of Turkey, 
_ and prepared on the first opportunity to seize her as a prey, and as the 
| land of Israel is situated in the dominions of the Sultan, and is a wil- 
derness, and comparatively destitute of inhabitants, would it not plainly 
weaken his adversary for him to restore it, conditionally or uncondi- 


tionally, to the people whose it is by Divine charter, and the allotment: 


of the Most High; as also attach to himself a powerful body of auxilia- 
ries in the event of war? And further, to give it up could not fail to 


= 


‘from every quarter of the earth. | se 
Should you consider it wise to publish this note, you are at liberty to 


raise him in the estimation of foreign nations; and it would, besides, | 


rid him of the charge of a comparatively useless and barren tract. of 
land in its present state. And what so likely to prompt the ruler of 
Turkey to do this, as proper representations on the part of Britain and 
the United States of America, at whose joint proposal he was lately 
encouraged, contrary to the will of Russia, to perform an act of justice 
and clemency in the release of the Hungarian refugees in his territory ? 
And as the magistracies of Britain and the United States are powerfully 
affected by the wishes of the people under them, the British and 
American public require merely to be awakened to the importance of 
the matter, to gain for it the regard of their respective governments. This 
could be best promoted by a society, having for its object the restora- 


teachers and Rabbies. 


tion of the Jews to their own land, by peaceable means only, and with- 
out interference with individual rights to the soil, or the privileges of 
its present inhabitants. By means of such a society, the philanthropy 
of mankind might be awakened in behalf of an interesting people; and 
the advantages of a political and commercial, as well as of a religious 
and moral character, to be derived from their possession of their own 
land becoming apparent, the way, by the Divine guidance could not fail 
to open itself up for the immediate accomplishment of the object. 

With these remarks for your Lordship’s consideration upon an im- 
portant subject, allow me to subscribe myself, | | 

My Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
28th June, 1852. WILLIAM WRIGHTSON. | 
Presbyterian Minister, Wark, near Hexham, Northumberland. 


CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING PALESTINE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Be so kind as to give insertion to the following letter which I 
have received from Yours, ete. 


Dr. Mensor. 


London, 27th Sivan, 5612. 
Rev. Sir,—It is with feelings of deep gratitude that I have observed 

in the Jewish Chronicle of Friday last your talented letter on Jerusalem. 

I offer my humble thanks to the God of our fathers, that He has in- 


spired you with such zeal ; and His mighty grace [implore to strengthen © 


and arm you, and all those who are.acting in the noble cause of our 
country, with power to accomplish our views. 


The gentlemen who are acting here are impressed with the import- 


| ance of your letter, and the great good ‘that it willdo. The want of 


official authority precludes them at present from opening direct cor- 
respondence with the friends of the cause ; but I am instructed to inti- 


mate to you, their anxious desire to be honoured by your advice, support, 


Your communications shall’be held secredly confidential, and as soon: 
as the idea assumes a practical consistency, you will be duly informed 
of the progress of operations. Meanwhile, all letters, duly authenti- 


cated, sent to my address, directed “To the Jerusalem Committee,” 
Encouragement is required 


will meet with every attention and respect. 


do so. | | I am, your very humble servant, = 
128, Leman Street, Goodman’s Fields. 
Dr. Mensor, Dustin. 


. To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—As an old subscriber, I must beg of you to insert this letter in 


_your valuable journal, on the remarks of the gentleman signing himself 


‘«« Saul Mayer, Manchester,” that spiritual destitution is so manifest in 
the provinces, that something must be done shortly to arrest this crying 
evil. I agree with the gentleman that this crying evil ought to be 
stopped, but Iam in fear that neither Dr. Adler nor Dr. Schiller, nor 


any other teachers or councils can stop this evil, while the parents and — 


relations destroy the very foundation which has been laid by their 


the ten commandments and the thirteen creeds, which instruct the chil- 


dren to keep the law of God holy and strictly, to observe the Sabbaths | 


and holidays which have been commanded by the Almighty. What 
must those children think, when they come home from the synagogue 
and confirmation, and find their parents and relatives keeping their 
places of business open on Sabbath, and on those holidays that God has 
commanded to be kept holy? This is the crying evil. The children 
must think that their parents worship a different God ; or the parents 
must appear in such a light to their children, that they cannot pay them 
the due respect which children ought to pay to their parents. And in 


hope to stop this evil, I request you to publish this in your valuable 


Chronicle. 


remain, yours, | 
Manchester, June 27th, 1852. 


Aw Ortuopox Jew. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


~ Sir,—Your No. 2, Vol. VIII., dated Oct. 17, 1851, containing an extract 


from the Empire, of a short account of Mr.S. Phillips’s testimonial, has 
just come to hand; and it is rather remarkable that on this very day this gentle- 
man and his fiimily proceed by the Commodore to our golden sister colony 
of Victoria. I therefore take this early opportunity of forwarding you these 


few lines, with the enclosed extracts, by which you will perceive the estimation — 


in which this gentleman is held by all classes of the community. For eighteen 
years he has acted as mn >y2 during the own ‘>, and during the last 


four years has added the duties of 92 to his other qualifications, and has — 


inducted during that time upwards of fifty infants into the Abrahamic cove- 
nant (his skill in that department is high Y spoken of). On many occasions 
he has rendered the congregation essential service. His truth and character 
among his Christian brethren may well be admired ; his conservative Jewish 
character has always been respected ; and in all matters connected in and 
with the town of Parramatta, either in its political, benevolent, or literary 
affairs, he was always found ready and willing to assist in cause. 
For some time he held the office of secretary and treasurer to the Road 
Trust and Town Council. ‘The following are the extracts above alluded to:— 


“On the evening of Tuesday, the 26th of January, a numerous party of the 
respectable inbaliionte of Parramatta met at the Australian Arms, by ap- 
pointment, to present their fellow-townsman, Mr. Solomon Phillips, wAo is 
on the eve of departure for Victoria, with an address and testimonial of their 
estimation of his useful and benevolent qualities during a long residence 


amongst them. Mr. Oakes, M.C., was voted into the chair, and after having 


It is well known that the Rabbies teach them. 
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addressed a few appropriate remarks to Mr. Phillips, and also to the young | 


persons present (several of the committee having brought the younger 


members of their families with them), to stimulate them to an imitation of | 


Mr, Phillips's useful activity, read the address to Mr. Phillips, and presented 
him with a gold watch, chain, and key, enclosed in a handsome case. Mr. 
Phillips replied in an appropriate style.” | 

On the watch was engraved the fol!owing:—“ Presented to Mr. S. Phillips, 
by his fellow-townsmen, on his departure for Victoria, as a small testimony 
of their esteem for the untiring zeal and industry displayed by him for the 
benefit of all classes of the community, during a residence of sixteen years 
among them,— Parramatta, Jan., 1852.” 


The above meeting was attended by the magistrates and some of the clergy _ 


of the district, and many other influential persons. The following address 
was forwarded, and, with the reply, appeared in all the local journa!s:— 
“To Ma. Sotomon Puuuirs. 
“ Parramatta, January 20th, 1852. 

“Dear Sir,—We have heard with much regret, that after a residence in 
this town of sixteen years, you are about to proceed with your family to the 
colony of Victoria, | 

“© We should be wanting in justice to you and to ourselves, did we allow 
you to depart without endeavouring to express, however inadequately, the 
sense we entertain of the usefulness and benevolence of your career amongst 
us: you have taken an active, nay, a laborious part in all institutions having 
for their object the diminution of human misery and the increase of human 
happiness. 

“ The accompanying present must, however, be considered but as a small 
testimonial of the esteem in which you are held by your fellow-townsmen, 


and we trust it will be acceptable to you as a token of our friendship and 
regard. 


“ Wishing yourself, Mrs. Phillips, and family, health and happiness, with 


a safe and speedy passage, and every success in your future carecr, 
| ‘‘ We remain, dear Sir, your faithful friends, | 
“For and on behalf of the subscribers, _ 

T. Jones, I. H. Bosarrt, Rey., 
T. Bern, C. B. Lyons, 
GeorGE MAvuGuan, Woors, M.A.,, 
M. F. Dunn, K.-H. Sratuem, 
J. Berts, J.P., KE. Tarr. 
| | L. Rowrrne.” 


(RReply.) 


Gentlemen,— Permit me to tender. you my sincere acknowledgments for 


the kind and flattering address you have been pleased to present to me. 

“ It is a source of extreme happiness to know that my humble assistance 
to the benevolent and other institutions of this town has gained for me the 
good opinion of so many of .my respected fellow-townsmen ; you may rest 


assured that [ shall ever feel a warm attachment to veur institutions, and be. 


happy to hear of their continued success. 


| 


| spake,” in which opinion he is supported by 


entirely off Joshua’s shoulders, and reads, 


| second place, the two witnesses brought forward have t 


‘However small you may consider the valuable present accompanying || 


your address, I beg to assure you, that to me it will be a lasting memento of 
- your esteem and regard, coupled as it 1s with the handsome acknowledgment 
of my trifling services. | 
* Accept my heartfelt thanks for the good wishes you have expressed 
towards Mrs. Phillips, my family, and myself; and that you and your families 
may enjoy every happiness through life, is the sincere wish of, 
Gentlemen, your faithful and obliged friend, 
| “S. 


“To Grorce Oakes, Esq., M.L.C., and the other gentlemen signing the. 


| address for and on behalf of the subscribers. 
Parramatta, January 21st, 1852.” 


~ To conclude the affair with the same éclat as it commenced, a select num- | 


ber of friends entertained Mr. Phillips at Skinner's Hotel on the ensuing 
_ Monday evening ; all that need be said is, that it was the “ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” i | 
~LThave little to add on Jewish affairs. We have had an addition to our 
community by this day’s arrival, ex Ann, of some members of the Montefiore 
and Mocatta families. According to the census of the year 1851, the num- 
_ ber of resident Jews in the city of Sydney is 618 ; when analysed, it will be 


found there are 400 children among the number. Iam pleased to see your 


periodical progress. ‘The mail will close in an hour or so. 


Yours, etc., 
Sydney, 4th February, 1852, 


G. M. 


wy NV Joshua and the Sun and the Moon Philosophically Explained. 
By M. H. Simonson. Cave and Sever, Manchester. 
Reviewep By Hertz Ben Pincuas. 

(Continued from page 203.) 


4 


The text in the original, which forms the subject of our present dis-_ 


cussion; reads as follows:— 


soy om spose ont nym Sse yd 


The authorised version reads:— 12. Then spoke Joshua to the 
Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the 
children of Israel, and he said, in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 13. And 
the sun stood still and the moon stayed until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. Is not this written in the book of 
Jasher? So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day. 14. And there was no day like that 


before it or after it, that the Lord heark i 
fought arkened unto the voice of a man 


a tf M. i, Simonson denies the correctness of this version, and 
ri y an scaneggar the very foundation of the same by declaring that 
word "27, In this instance, signifies * he sang,” instead of ‘ he 


- words of this song.” 
| instance can be found: but taking it for granted, that 735° does signify 


the great authos: 
Moses Mendelssohn. By adopting this reading our aut Ority of 


gets rid of a difficulty he himself starts (* What use, ] wont genious 
have been the request of Joshua after the main battle 2”) ty » Would 
supposes, Joshua did not himself command the sun to taaa =a he 
was merely depicting, in the glowing langua Sts he 


| ge of poetry, the deods 
Almighty “in the day when the Lord delivered up the ‘hae i An 


also very conveniently removes his first difficulty, viz., the inconsist 
of Joshua commanding the sun, ete. In fact, he takes the res 


The sun's rays up 


tency 
Ponsibdility 
on Gibeo: 
He [God] stayed.” : Gibeon 

Having given us the authority of Mendelssohn on the word 434) 
author, as if “to make assurance doubly sure,’’ tells us, 
pression of syne IN is similar to David’s n 
(2 Sam. xxii. 1), and nearly the same expression myn" 


thie 
“the same ex. 


| 
TAT We 


(Psalm xvii. 1).” Now if these two passages are brought forward as 


evidence that the word 25° signiiles ‘‘to sing,” it appears to me that 
our author is, In this instance, singularly unhappy in his choice. In the 
first place, the two passages cannot justly be placed on a paralle! with 
the one in Joshua, because in each of the cited passages the word ahs 
is followed by NASA WWF M35 NS, “the words of the 


SOn 
whilst in Joshua the text says nothing of ‘the song;’’ ’ 


and, in the 
he singular 
The 
spoke or recited” _ 
f to prove that the 


faculty (so fatal in jurisprudence) of ‘f proving too much.” 
that 727° does not signify ‘‘he sang,” but “he 
AS words of this song.” As i 


words were spoken, and not sung, we have, in both instances, the word 


“and he. said,’ immediately following. But our author 
naturally, and perhaps very justly, say, it matters very little to my pur- 
pose whether the words were spoken or sung, so that the words were 
the words of a song. Very true; such argument would be conclusive, 
providing an instance could be produced (one in the whole compass of 
the Hebrew language will satisfy me) where the word 37° must be 
rendered ‘“ he sang,” or even “he recited,” without at the same time 
being followed by something tantamount to AN “the 
It is my decided impression that no such an- 


‘to sing,’ and that Joshua himself had no hand in the staying of the 
solar rays upon Gibeon, we are still left in the dark as to the purpose 
of the miracle. Why did the Almighty stay the rays of the sun upon 
Gibeon? Surely He wanted not the assistance of daylight to enable 
him to destroy the Amorites ! | 
Our author, indeed, tells us, that “‘ Joshua saw and felt that there 
must not be any of the miraculous prolongation of time lost in com- 
posing long sentiments of poetry, for the lengthening of the day was 
not for prayers or poetry, but for subduing the enemy. He merely 
ejacniates, in the presence of the children of Israel, Sse oa 1358, 
‘while the strange phenomenon was visible.”’ But this again reduces-us 
to the miserable alternative of supposing that the Almighty sponta- 
neously disarranged the ordinary course of nature (when there was no 
necessity for such a miracle), in order to enable a great warrior like 
Joshua to pursue a routed enemy a distance of two and a half English 
miles. The Rev. M. H. Simonson might perhaps object to this con- 


| struction, and say, that at the time Joshua composed his short song, 


the enemy might as yet not have been routed, but. in full force; and 
therefore there was, apparently at least, a necessity for the prolongation 
of the day. But can our author, on any reasonable grounds, satisfy me, _ 
why was the sun (or its rays) stayed at noon, while there was yet flenty 
of daylight in store (a fell halfa day)? Why. not rather wait until 


-sun-set, and then, if an additional amount of. daylight was found abso- 


lutely necessary for the entire annihilation of the enemy, the iniracle 
might then have appeared with equal, if not superior ¢clat ? = 
It appears, from the clear and distinct account given us in the Bible, 
that in no portion of that memorable day was the enemy in a position 
sufficiently imposing to terrify the Israelitish squadron, and to make 
their great leader exclaim, & la Wellington, ‘‘ Would to Heaven that 
night or Blacher would come!’ Then why, in the name of reason, 
were the rays of the sun stayed at twelve o'clock at noon 2 Might we 
not here apparently borrow our author’s quotation from the Rabbins, 
snd nd Siw. NW“ A torch in the broad daylight, for what use 
is it?” Surely a satisfactory solution of this problem must be given” 
before any version can be accepted as the true one. | 
Our author has faithfully enough redeemed his promise to the reader 
to explain to him, ‘‘ philosophically,” how the solar rays were stayed upon 
According to his theory, our earth had a principal share i this 
miracle; “both earth and moon turned regularly, as usual, each on its 
own axis, but slowly ; and the real cause of these two planets ni 
is fathered on the sun alone, round which they travelled together, 2s! 


(the book of Jasher) further declares, 125 ys xd) he 
hasten to go or move on.’”” (By the bye, I must here observe, with 4 


due deference to the great learning of the Rev. M. H. Simonson, ot 
cannot accept his reading of 125 “to go or move on;” the only eg! 
mate reading here appears to me to be, “ to set, or go down. ) bie 
It is but just to the author to observe, that, according to his : it a 
the problem, ‘“ Why arrest the motion of the moon at all? aa iis 
be in a fair way of being explained, by the supposition, that whi sien 
earth moved on but “slowly,” the moon, its companion, whilst a ee “ad 
round and with the earth, was of “ necessity” also retarded 10 her ding 
lution: “ her motion was hardly perceived, and she appeared stan 
at, over, or towards, a place called the valley of Ajalon.— 


Now, as our author has evidently studied his subject with all due — 
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pious). 


care and perseverance, can he explain to us, “ philosophically,” how the 
moon coudd be seen (apparently ) standing at or towards that noted place? 
In the broad daylight of noon, nothing short of an extra miracle could 
have enabled the Israelites to see such a sight; and to what purpose 
could such a miracle tend? Surely no one will accuse me of fastidious- 
ness, if { demand a distinct explanation of this difficulty ere I can accept 
any version as the true one. ) 

Whilst we are perplexed and bewildered with the sun in Gibeon and 
the moon in Ajalon, a new difficulty stares us in the face, in the shape 
of the “‘ Book of Jasher.” Where and which is that wonderful book ? 
Some doctors will have it, that a work bearing that name really existed 
once, but is now lost to us; our author holds with these. Other doctors, 
equally great and equally learned, will have it, that by “ the book of 
Jasher’’ is meant the Pentateuch; the justly-celebrated Rashi holds 
with these. The latter authority says:— | : 


sna vown 

i.e., “ This matter is foretold (written) in the Pentateuch, where Jacob 


promised to Joseph that (the fame of) the seed of Ephraim should spread 
among the heathen. When? In the day when the sun stood still for 


Joshua, the fame of Joshua was spread throughout the world, and the | 


sun stood still in the midst of heaven,” etc. 


Abarbanel, in quoting the opinions of the Rabbins Joshua, Eliazar, — 


and Samuel, says— | | 


| 
| 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


i.c., They commented on the book of Jasher, that is, the book of { 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are called righteous ; as it is said, ‘ Let | 


me die the death of the righteous’” (Numb. xxii. 10). Such is also 
the opinion of Bellamy, whose extraordinary explanation of this affair is 
given in the Classical Journal, No. 62, for June, 1825. Luther, also, 
evidently understands by the ‘book of Jasher” the book of Moses; for 
he renders it, ‘‘ 7m Buch des Frommen’’ (in the book of the righteous or 


may add, that I have every reason to be: satisfied myself, that by “the 


book of Jasher’”’ here, a direct reference is made to the Pentateuch, as I 


shall endeavour to show as we proceed. 
It must, however, be admitted, that the popular opinion sides with 
the Rev. M. H. Simonson. Within the last few years, an English ver- 


And, to throw an additional grain of sand into the balance, I | 


, of the very identical “ beok of Jasher”™ has been gravely issued from the | 


American press. Mr. Moses Samuel, one of the learned editors of the 
late Cupof salvation, was its translator, and the well-known and respected 
Majer Noah Tent it the countenance of his great reputation ; aud “ The 
Book of Jasher,”’, enveloped in its English robes, found a resting-place 
ou the shelves of the booksellers. One significant item we may men- 
tion—the translator, for reasons best known to himself, withheld his 
name from the title-page of his version. ae 


But as the very “head and front” of our auther’s version rests upon: 


the actual existence, at one time or other, of a work bearing the title, 
wna “ The Bock of Jasher,” he has a right to expect more con- 
vincing and substantial arguments against the existence of such a work. 
At present both opinions rest upon little more than ‘‘a perhaps.” 
(To be continued.) 


| | THE GOLD REGIONS. 
_ The following extract is from a letter received by Mr. A. Vallentine, 
Swallow's Gardens, Geodman’s Fields, from his son. Although econ- 
taining nothing new, it is, however, corroborative of previous communi- 
cations from the same quarter of the globe:— _ a 

Ross, Van Diemen’s Land, February 19th, 1852. 

‘Everybody in this part of the world is gold-mad.. The gold dis- 
coveries in Sydney you have heard of; but the discovery in Port Philip 
is beyond description. Tre gold is found in tons. Already upwards 
of five tons have been shipped from here to England, and more being 
got in all parts of the continent; in fact, the whole country is studded 
with very rich and easy-yielding gold fields. It is nothing new to see 
one of your servants leave you, and go away for a month or two, go to 
the digcings, and return with from £100 or £1,000, or even £3,000, which 
has been got in a very short time. It has upset everything, and where 
itis to end God only knows. Labour is very scarce, and high wages are 
ho temptation. Provisions, and all other consumable articles, are ex- 
orbitantly dear; but I hope in a few months things will settle down to 
their former quiet state. Inthe town gold is hawked about by the 
diggers in their pockets, the same as you may see people hawking about 
in London. 

“ P.S. While writing this, news has gone about the town that gold 
has been found inthis colony.” | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

_Lousex, June 5.—The “ fundamental Jaws” conferred on all “ equal 
rights.” With the disappearance of the “fundamental laws,” the ques- 
tion, quid juris? with regard to the Jews arose. The senate remained 
‘rue to its former principle, and advocated their civil rights and laws of 
quality in the assembly of burghers.” 

At a meeting, on June 9th, of the “committee of burghers,” the 
adoption of the motion of the senate for granting equal rights in 
trade and commerce to the Jews with the rest of their fellow-subjects, 
was, by a majority of seventeen votes against six, recommended to the 


*ssembly of the burghers. 


been ejected, and from the country fifty families. 


satisfaction. 


| After several suitable 


Chairman, the meeting separated.—Norfolk News. 


Hanover, June 7—A decree of the Minister of the interior con- 
vokes all the Rabbins of the kingdom to meet in the capital, to deliberate 


on a plan for the amelioration of the synagogical and educational 
system. | 


STUTTGARD, June 12.—The Rev. Dr. Maier, clerical member of the 
Jewish Ceutral Consistory, has published a pamphlet, in refutation of 
the many invectives cast indiscriminately against the Jews in the Cham- 
ber of Peers, in which he treats largely on the oath. The rev. gentle- 


man, in speaking of the experience he had acquired during twenty years 


of office, says, that two hundred oaths, administered by him in his— 
clerical capacity to Jews, leave not the shadow of a doubt in his mind 
that perjury has ever been committed. | | 
In speaking of the total emancipation of Jews, he says:—‘‘ 1 may be — 
permitted, on this occasion, to add a few remarks on the question of 
emancipation, without apprehension of being accused of partiality. I 
am not blind to the faults of my eo-religiouists, nor do I pass them over 
in silence. I denounee them publicly from the pulpit, and in my social 
intercourse in private meetings. I may, therefore, consider myself jus- 
tified to dwell, on the other hand, on their better qualities, and bring 
them under public notice, and make them publicly known and respected. 
This people has, amidst persecution and oppression, preserved that 
freshness of spirit, that decply-rooted moral sense, and that energy of 
character, which must command the admiration of the world. If these _ 
intellectual and material powers are drawn out, and made available for 
the common good, I have no hesitation in asserting, that they will be 
instrumental in producing much good. Not only many a want, so 


strikingly felt in the field of industry, could be supplied, and the super- 


abundance of unemployed physical power could find employment, but 


their zeal and activity could exercise a wholesome influence in many a 
branch of public affairs. If, however, but one single barrier should 
remain, if they were but debarred from one single right, they would 
consider themselves isolated and excluded, their energies could not have 
full scope, and produce only partial good. ‘Total emancipation of the 
Jews is desirable, not only in the interest of the Jews themselves, but 


for the benefit and well-doing of the state in general.” 


In Géppingen and Jebenhausen, four cotton factories, the proprietors 
of which are Jews, employ no less than 3,500 hands, who receive no | 
less than 6,000 florins weekly wages. The whole country round would, — 
in this time of dearth, have been famished, if this branch of industry 
had not given them employment and bread. The firm of Rosen-— 


thal and Steinhardt have started a new branch of industry, the manu- 


facture of stays, which gives employment to a great many people. The 
Jews could raise the manufacturing interest, if so many restrictions 
were not imposed upon them. 


BALE, June 2.+-The decree of banishment against the Jews has been 
carried out with the greatest rigour. From the city five merchants have | 
It is remarkable 
that the authorities have given testimonials to their proseripts, in which | 
they testify to their moral and unblemished character. The tribunal in 
the first instance, in a report to the Court of Appeal, expresses its 
regret to be compelled to proceed with such rigour against such honour- — 
able men.—Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. : 


Maipen Layne Synacogue.—On Sabbath morning last the Rev. 
the Chief ‘Rabbi attended divine service at this synagogue. Notwith- 


standing the inclemency of the weather, the attendance was good. After 


the reading of the law, the Rev. Dr. Adler delivered a lecture. The 
text was taken from the ‘‘ Ethics of our Sages” (Perek i. 2), ‘“‘ Simeon © 
the just,” etc., containing “the three pillars of our religion,” viz., the 
law, the service, and charity, which was fully illustrated. The lecture 
was concluded with an appropriate prayer, and gave general satisfaction. 


— The offerings on this occasion were liberal; and after the service the 
Chief Rabbi, and the honorary officers, etc., partook of refreshments 


provided in the vestry, 


HamsBro’ Synacocue, Fencnurcn Street.— The Rev. H. 
Hoelzel delivered a lecture at the above Synagogue on Saturday last, 
taking his text from the lesson of the day (Numbers xx. 12), The 
lecture, extracts from which we shall give im our next, gave general 


JEWISH DISABILITIES.—MEETING OF THE JEWwisH ReEsipENTS.— 
On Monday evening last, the 21st inst., a meeting of the Jewish residents 
of Norwich was held at the Lamb Inn, Haymarket, to take into consider- 
ation matters in reference to the principles of the several candidates for 
the city of Norwich at the ensuing election. Mr. Joel Fox was called 


to the chair. The Chairman briefly explained the object of the meet- 


ing, and advised that they should give their support to the liberal ean- 
didates who would do their utmost towards the removal of the disahilities 
under which they now laboured. The Marquis of Douro, he said, had 
pledged himself at the last election to vote for Lord John Russell's bill, 
but at the division he voted against it. He then called on Mr. Soman 
to move the first resolution, which was, ‘‘ That members of the Jewish 
faith cannot consistently give their support to gentlemen whose recorded 
votes and declared intentions are opposed to the removal of the eivil 
disabilities under which Her Majesty's subjects professing Judaism uow 
labour.” This was seconded by Mr.Cohen, aud carried unanimously. 
Mr. Joseph moved, and Mr. Haldeastein 
itself to do its utmost to aid the 


seconded, “‘ That this meeting 


return of Messrs. Peto and Warner at the coming | 


also carried unanimously. .A vote of thanks having 
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Jews’ Cotiece.—We understand that the sub-committee, consisting 
of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Messrs. Jacob A. Franklin, George Jessel, 
M.A., M. H. Picciotto, Sampson Samuel, Henry Solomon, and Jacob 
Waley, M.A., appointed by the council to frame the constitution for the 
College, in accordance with the plan propounded by the Chief Rabbi, 
have had several sittings, and have made much progress in the organi- 
sation of the plan. On Sunday last the sub-committee adjourned, 
pending the Chief Rabbi's visit to the Continent; and, from the progress 
already made by the sub-committee, we may auticipate at Its resume an 
early and successful termination to the important duties confided to 
their care. : 7 


Jews’ Free Scnoot.—About one hundred of the most deserving | 


boys of this establishment, accompanied by their teachers, visited Rosher- 
ville Gardens on Monday last; and on Thursday, a large number of 
girls were taken to Hampton Court for a day’s excursion. The excel- 
lent president and treasurers of the institution, with their accustomed 
liberality, provided thg means for this annual treat. 


Bristot.—We have before us the sixth report of the Bristol Hebrew 
Ladies’ Benevolent and Educational Society, of which Mrs. Adler is 
patroness, and Mrs. D. Hyam president and treasurer, which was 


founded January Ist, 5605, and shews what can be done with even | 


limited means, if we go but to work with earnestness and determination. 


“The close of the year induces the committee of the Hebrew Ladies’ 


Benevolent Society to offer to their subscribers a report of their pro- 


ceedings, and of its present state. The committee are happy to report 


the favourable progress of the society. At its commencement, the 
limited state of their funds prevented them from establishing a regularly 
organised school; but they are happy to say, that, through the zealous 
co-operation of several gentlemen, who have kindly promised to assist 
them with annual subscriptions, they are enabled to carry out effectually 


the primary object of the society — the education of the children. To_ 
the benevolent supporters of the society, who feel an interest in rescuing 


the young from ignorance, imbuing their minds with the love and fear 


‘ of God, and bestowing on them the rudiments of useful knowledge, | 


this must afford great gratification ; and every effort will’ be made to 
maintain the efficiency of the school. 


“ The school has now been established six months, and the average - 


attendance of children has been fourteen. The committee are happy 
in recording, at the examination of the children at the last half-yearly 


meeting, an obvious improvement in their English education; and that 


the diligence and interest evinced by the teacher, augur well for future 
success. They cannot close this report, without thanking Mr. Benjamin 


for his zealous and strict attention as Hebrew instructor to the children. | 


«The committee beg to tender their acknowledgments to A. Abra- 
ham, Esq., of Liverpool, for the handsome donation of eighteen copies 


of his valuable work, ‘Moral and Religious Tales, for the Young of | 


the Hebrew Faith, and would take the opportunity of suggesting to 
other friends who may have it in their power, this mode of assisting 
the objects of the institution. | | 

_“ The usual relief has been bestowed at the festivals, during sickness, 
confinements, etc., in provisions and money.” | | 


From March, 1859, to March, 1852, the balance shews that the 


donations amounted to £26, and the subscriptions to £98 11s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
| _ Manchester, June 27th, 1852. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me to put a Biblical question to the young readers of | 
your very valuable journal ; and I beg of you to be kind enough to receive 


from me 5s. for the purchase of a book as a prize for the solution, allowing 
it, as usual, to be awarded by ballot. 7 | 
: | I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Manchester Jews’ School, Cheetham Hill Road. J. Levy. 


QUESTION. 
Where, in the Holy Scriptures, do we find the four fasts mentioned 
in one verse ? te 


Replies must be forwarded to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before 
Tuesday, the 13th instant. Conditions as usual, which will be strictly 


_ adhered to in every particular. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


_ Leeds.— We consider the best thing to be done with the author of the scurrilous 


pamphlet forwarded to us, is to treat him and his writings with the most 


supreme contempt. If any one ¢s disgraced, it is not the Jews whom it libels, | 
but the printers, Edward Baines and Sons, of Leeds; for they have disgraced 


themselves by consenting, for the purpose of earning a few paltry shillings, to 
print such libellous matter. The name of Baines, of Leeds, ought to have 
been a password for brotherly union and concord, and not one for setting 
brother against brother and man against man. Is it thus they read Christianity ? 
We read it differently. 


In the letter in our last number, headed “ The Rabbins and the Laity,” for 
wes,” read “ rea ar 3/9,” 


We regret we must again reject a letter from Cyrus. 


_§. M. Hane.—Your letter, being personal, cannot be admitted. The former letter 
| was not suited for our columns. Our correspondent should address the Chief | 


Rabbi on the subject. 


L. G. has misunderstood our last notice. We will insert his letter if he will pudlicly 
(as he has privately) affix his name or address. : 


Scriptural Enigmas.—Leopoid Lazarus Barnett, Prestwich, was rejected as a candi- 
date for the last prize, in consequence of not having complied with our regula- 
tion, viz., to copy out the whole of the quotation.—In consequence of creating 
discontent, instead of receiving, at least, thanks for offering prizes for Scrip« 


tural Enigmas, we shall-decline, as far as we are personally concerned, to offer 


any more. Qur columns, however, are open to others. : 


MARRIED. 
On June 20th, at the New Synagogue, Liverpool, b | 
» al t 

Joseph Wahlberg, to Miss Johanna D. Mt. Isaacs, 
_ On Wednesday last, by the Rev. M. S. Oppenheim, assisted by th 
at the Synagogue, Seel-street, S. Solis, Esq., Merchant, of Ph ety 
third daughter of Mr. Lewis Samuel, Percy-street, Liverpool. 


se 
hiladelphia, to Ellen’ 
| 


SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE 
Under the Management of Miss P. Horo 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
On Sarurpay, 


THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Don Henrique - - - - - Mr. W. HARRI 
Rebolledo - - - Mr. H. WHITWORTH. =— 
La Catarina - - Miss LOUISA 
Diana - - Miss REBECCA ISAACS, 


To conclude with a new Comedietta, in One Act (never acted 
THE CHAMELEON; 
Or, Khe Art of Pleasing. 


The principal character having been written expressly for Miss P. HORTON h 
will, on this occasion, make her first appearance at this Theatre. Bs Pipi 


On Monday next will be produced Weber’s Romantic Opera of 
DER FREISCH U TF Z, 


Caspar - 


), entitled 


Mr. WHITWORTH. 
Rodolph - - ~ Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Agnes - Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
Rose - Miss REBECCA ISAACS, 


With a new Afterpiece, in which Miss P. HORTON will appear, 


Just published, | 


EING a Hebrew Primer and Progressive Reading Book, with an Interlinear 
Translation, preparatory to the Study of the Hebrew Seriptures. The advan- 
tages which this little work will afford the learner may be thus summed up:— 
I, It is strictly progressive, leading by most imperceptible steps from the simplest | 
element to the most compound. ae | | 
II. Though strictly confined to illustrating, the rules for reading the sentences 
and the subjoined Delectus are yet so digested as aptly to elucidate the rules for 
Grammar, should the teacher deem it expedient to superadd that study. | 
i he the guidance of the learner, the accented syllables have been carefully 
marked. 


; Cloth lettered, 2s.6d.; Limp cloth, 2s. : 
A. B. Davis, 513, New Oxford-street; and Sussex Hall. 
N.B. The usual Discount allowed to Schools. 


Lying-In Charity. 
Kor supplying Bread, Meat, Coals, and Grocery, to Poor Murried Jewish Femalis - 
| during their Accouchements. 
Held at the BLacx Lion Tavern, Middlesex-street, 
| EsTABLISHED 1845, | 


| Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
NHE Directors hereby give notice, that, in pursuance of the New Laws, they wil’. 
meet as above, on Tuesday evening next, to distribute the Monthly Relief to 

Five Applicants. | | 
Notice is also given, that the office of Collector has been declared vacant. Per- 
sons intending to apply to become candidates, must forward their applications to the 
Secretary (from whom all particulars relating to the office may be obtained), on or 


before Tuesday next, the 6th instant. By order, 
Committee Room, | C. JOEL, Secretary, 
July Ist, 1852. 34, Brick-lane, Spitalfields. — 


The following Works are on Sale at the Jewish 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


| Two Prize Essays onthe Post-Biblical History of the Jews - - - 05 0 
|| The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, 2 vols., Published at 1/ 11s. 6d., | 

New Translation of Genesis, with important Notes by Raphall, De Sola, | 

and Lindenthall, published at 21s. - - - 07 6 
Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s.6d. - 0 3 ° 
Devotions of the Daughtersof Israel - - 
Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised 

Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work 
Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound - - 


Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into English) -_ 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, by the late Michael Josephs, published a 
Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth - - - - - 9 5 


Fire in Bishopsgate Street on the 14th inst. 
HE sympathy of the public is earnestly solicited in behalf of: Ephraim Rosenberg 
| | and wife (the latter in a fair way of being a mother) who have been driven penny" 
less and shoeless from their home in consequence of a fire which took place in the house 
in which they rented a room in Two Swan Yard, Bishopsgate Street. ‘The oh 
was a hawker of purses, etc., by which he managed to maintain his wife in ee 
all his little stock of goods having been destroyed by the fire, he and his wife are ree a 
to great distress, They now reside at No, 10, Peter Street, Sun Street. Denim 
their behalf, either in money or clothing, will be thankfully received by Nae “th 
and Hess, 17, Artillery Street, Bishopsgate Street, and at the office of the yews 


Donations received: | 
Mr. S. Hess, 5s.; Mr. S. Rains, 2s. 6d. aé. Esa 
Per Jewish Chronicle:—Mark Davis, Esq., Boro’ Road, 2s. 6d. ; S. L. Ca pram 
Liverpool, 5s.; 1. Samuel, Esq., ditto (per ditto), 2s. 6d.; M. Marks, Esq., 94. 64 
2s. 6d.; A Friend, 5s.; David Barnett, Esq., Birmingham, 5s. ; Mrs. A. Centof 


Apartments, | 


or without Board 


ANDSOMELY furnished, limited to Two Gentlemen, wi-0 a 
H or Partial Board. Terms reasonable. Apply at 2, Berners’-street, two d 
rom Oxford-street. References exchanged. 
| To be Let, 
: T No. 23, Bevis Marks, facing Bury-street, a handsome Room, 0m the 
Floor, for Counting House or Committee Room. te. 
| Also, a well-furnished Apartment for a Single Gentleman ; together oF separe 


lace, Loa ard, 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Plac®,. | og 

by John Wertheimer, of No. l, Cirens Place, London Wall, and published by tch, in the 

54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 24, Hou 

City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. H. Simo sel 
Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birming y, duly 9, 185%. 
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